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" Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know." — Keats. 



PREFACE 



The author of this little work, conscious 
of the ever-increasing value of time, has 
been actuated by the desire to put for- 
ward his views with extreme brevity. 

Art matters, however, cannot be sum- 
marily dismissed, and the greatest obstacle 
the writer has had to contend with has 
been the difficulty of compression. 

The illustrations have been confined 
exclusively to the works of Ibsen for two 
reasons : firstly, his name stands pre- 
eminent among Realists, and secondly, 
because they will be the more generally 
recognised. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"What is Truth?" asked Pilate, and, 
after close upon nineteen hundred years of 
philosophising, the answer rings out 'midst 
noisy acclamation : ** Truth is Beauty." 

Truly, a fitting discovery, but a long 
time in coming ! 

When we look back to those far-off days 
when Pilate put forward that famous query, 
we are assured that the possibilities of 
enlightenment were not such as would 
bear comparison with those at our disposal 
to-day ; yet by some means we have con- 
trived to find an answer which is an insult 
to our progress and intelligence, and which 
shows most clearly that we are still unable 
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2 REALISM 

to offer any reasonable solution to the 
question. 

Of one thing, however, we may be 
sure — Truth is Truth, dependent upon 
nothing adventitious, still less upon 
accidents of age, character, or clime — 
while the conception of Beauty is 
inalienably associated with all three. 

Tolstoi has shown that it is possible 
to school ourselves into taking delight 
in productions which possess no natural 
(by that I mean those qualities which 
are recognised as beautiful regardless 
of training) grace in artistic produc- 
tions. 

" That which is enjoyment to a man of 
the rich classes is incomprehensible as a 
pleasure to a working-man, " says Tolstoi, 
in " What is Art ? " Yet we must admit 
that, though a distinction is to be drawn 
concerning the perception of the beautiful 
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in Art, there is none in the perception of 
Truth, taken in its widest sense. 

Obviously, then, the appreciation of the 
Beautiful is not always dependent upon 
education; neither is it to be established 
that it is connected in any way with 
our ideas of veracity, though we may, 
after considerable effort, grow to relish 
certain productions, which, to an untrained 
mind, present nothing pleasurable — nor, for 
the matter of that, comprehensible. 

What is termed "Good Art" by the 
** cultured crowd" affords no delight whatso- 
ever to the uncultured masses, since it is in 
its nature exclusive. It needs no very keen 
insight to see the analogy that exists 
between the "Good Art" of the upper 
classes, and the social observances neces- 
sary to emulate in order to obtain a place 
in their midst 

Neither is it difficult to recognise the 
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part Art plays with them. We note that 
it is subjugated — harnessed as it were — 
dragged down to the level of those 
practices which Society employs to guard 
itself from the vulgar intruder. 

We have also to take in consideration 
Decadent Art, evolved out of the motor 
impulses of the degenerate mind, and 
appealing to the receptive faculties of 
members of that class. 

Of all forms of perverted " Art," this is 
by far the most serious in its evil conse- 
quences. To normal healthy people, 
the productions of the degenerate mind 
would prove noxious. Hence we must 
conclude that our ideas of Beauty are 
not only dependent upon training, but 
also upon physical well-being. 

The question naturally presents itself: 
Is it possible for a man of normal sensory 
constitution to share equally in the delight 
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of the works of the "^Esthetes" and 
Parnassians, who declare Art to be an end 
in itself? the Diabolists, who consider that 
it is by no means expedient to adhere to 
our commonly accepted ideas of morality ? 
and the Mystics, who prate of such stuff 
as surely only a madman could dream of? 
and all that class styled as degenerate, 
which continues to pour forth its pro- 
ductions in vast and ever-increasing 
quantities ? 

Generally speaking, it is impossible. 

Decadent Art can only appeal to any 
responsive element in the people. It may, 
however, develop that side of their natures 
unduly, affording satisfaction to their 
more unhealthy cravings through the 
medium of "Art," and under the shelter 
of its name. 

"To make our inclinations," says 
Joubert, " the rule of our judgment, and 
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our fancies the motive power of our ax:tion, 
is a frightful habit of the age/' but it is 
undeniably worse to build up an art on 
those inclinations and fancies, since Art 
trains judgment, and fosters fancies, else 
wherein would its great power lie ? 

We, with our profound sciences, with 
our great intellectual advancement of 
which we are so boastful, have shown our- 
selves to be, in truth, but a species of 
glorified apes trained to certain tricks ; we 
are, however, in reality just as incapable of 
perceiving and recognising a fundamental 
truth as we ever were. * 

True, our tricks, accomplishments, ad- 
vancement, or what you will, are of a 
higher stamp, of greater importance than 
those of the monkey tribe : but, when 
all is said and done, they resolve them- 
selves into a glorification of the accomplish- 
ments of apes — a glorification of animal 
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intelligence developed, to be applied to 
our own selfish ends. Underneath this 
polished external coating of refinement 
and culture the animal lies a-slumbering, 
with but the same possibilities and desires. 
Like sublimated apes, we have been 
groping about this rugged earth of ours, 
prying first into this thing, then into that, 
till at the end of this century, after much 
figuring and deducing, we are in possession 
of much knowledge of the things which 
surround us. 

We have noted that apples fall, and it 
struck one of our' species to worry over 
the reason why ; and, to his astonishment, 
he discovered that the law which governs 
the fall of the apple, governs also the fall 
of worlds. 

Another saw that there was great 
analogy between one branch of organic life 
and another, and it gradually became clear 
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to him that all creatures were united by 
some common tie : no doubt great dis- 
coveries both, for which we are all very 
much obliged, since we shall be able to 
pass our lives demonstrating, figuring, 
posture-making, deducing, and quarrelling 
over them for long times yet to come. It 
is also so satisfactory to us to know that 
we are not in any immediate danger of 
colliding with some other planet of the 
solar system ; while, on the other hand, we 
are becoming gradually to tolerate the 
idea that we undoubtedly have a close 
relation in the Chimpanzee. 

No one can affirm that our inquisitive- 
ness has been without its fruits, since 
we have now amassed vast stores of know- 
ledge, much of it dangerous, and much 
useful. 

We have worried ourselves to death 
to find something to save us from manual 
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labour, and have for many years been 
hard at work inventing engines of all 
sorts and conditions to do it for us. 
We turn natural forces to account in 
every way possible. In short, we are 
advancing rapidly — some think too 
rapidly — in our accomplishments of new 
tricks. 

If we could only think of man as on 
an equality with the apes, we should not 
conceive anything very dreadful in his 
foolishness ; but he is so artful, so 
innately cunning. He tells you that if 
you plunge your hand in fire it will 
cause you pain. He calls it truth, a 
fact — he is so clever ! He can tell 
you a great many effects of acting equally 
as foolish ; he has written them out in 
books for your guidance! He is kind 
also — very kind — but of this attribute we 
will speak anon, as it sometimes takes 
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the aspect of cruelty — only, however, to 
be kind. 

The important thing to be remembered 
is, that he is great — this must never be 
doubted! — he is almost omnipotent, 
fashioned as the God that made him. 

He is Man ! Lord of creation ! He 
has often been heard to announce it! 
But for all this he is sometimes very 
foolish, despite his accomplishments, and 
he is also at times absurd. 

He will accept any statement as un- 
impeachable which is uttered with due 
gravity, and he is especially addicted to 
this habit when it happens that the state- 
ment appears profound ; the obscurity of 
its meaning renders it the more valuable. 
Of all the tricks to which we are most 
indebted are those which really do afford 
us unfeigned delight, which do in reality 
raise our standard of existence one more 
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step on the ladder of evolution. None, 
I venture to believe, surpass in point of 
influence our "Arts." 

We stop to wonder, then, how it could 
be that our accomplished brethren accepted 
such a definition of truth, much less apply 
it as a principle of Art, and even go to 
the length of building up an art upon it. 
Yet we have evidence enough to show 
that our clever guides have accepted as 
irrefragable a statement which has no 
more foundation of truth than the chatter 
of a lunatic. 

Sad is the picture presented by this 
Art : saddest of all spectacles which those 
eyes of eternity, the stars, have looked 
upon, when in these days we struggle 
under a canopy of fog, smoke, and evil 
vapour, midst the screaming of engines, 
the hissing of steam, after the wherewithal 
to sustain life, or satisfy, at any cost, the 
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pricking of the greedy maw of selfish 
desire and evil instinct ! 

No sight so fraught with pain! Our 
Art has grown up on this state of ours — 
has grown on what it fed on. It has sucked 
the milk o' human vanity and greed, and 
indicates effectively some of the greatest 
evils which civilisation brings in its train ! 

''Where are our guides and philoso- 
phers?" cry the people, as the smoke 
masses itself in battalions to combat the 
sunlight and the breeze. To which re- 
turns no sound but the echo of their 
hoarse cry. 

A whole great people is wandering 
either from ignorance, stupidity, or inertia, 
into an "artistic chaos," and those to 
whom they look for guidance are found 
sleeping. The land is unfruitful — ^this new 
land of Art — barren as a wilderness of 
clay! Now, however, have we at last 
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reached a particularly barren piece of 
ground, and trouble is in the air. 

" We have been trusting to you to lead 
us," cry the people, " and, lo ! we find 
you a-dozing!" "See where you have 
brought us!'* 

'' My good people, be not disturbed," 
say the leaders, fearing more trouble, "you 
will get to like this place. See, the 
exquisite colour of this clay!" 

"Clay!" shriek the stupid people, "why, 
the clay has been sticking to our feet till 
we can hardly move for it; exquisite 
colour, indeed ! " 

The leaders assume an expression of 
profound wisdom, the more impression- 
able among the party take heart again, and 
while vainly attempting to extricate them- 
selves, declare the clay delights them. 

Briefly, then, that is our artistic position 
to-day. While great strides have been 
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made in our sciences, our arts have em- 
barked upon a retrogressive movement 
which bids fair to land us somewhere 
upon an equality with the wildest canni- 
bals in point of aesthetic perception, since 
we are expected to delight in exhibitions 
of suffering and pain in our fellows. 

The " March to the Plains of Heaven" 
that Mr Bernard Shaw talks about is 
tiring, especially when our pioneers insist 
on reminding us of the difficulties which 
attend it. We cannot hope to make 
much progress, when our hearts are filled 
with despair. When, tired with our long 
day's march, as we sit down to rest and 
to revive our weary spirits, we have an 
account forced upon us of our position, 
which tells us with minute precision of 
detail, the cruel obstacles which surround 
our path; when the clay which clings to 
us so tenaciously and from which we 
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want to escape if only for a moment, is 
dragged up before us ; when nothing but 
clay is spoken of, we wonder, is there 
nothing in the world but clogging, 
dragging clay, is there no sweet-scented 
moss anywhere ; is our struggle for 
freedom then in vain, shall we be eventu- 
ally stifled in it? Pessimism whines 
dismally in our ear : 

*' You are clay ! '* 

Optimism — that blessed attribute that 
outlives everything, in some degree — 
whispers the consolation to our souls : 
**The world is not all clay! Bright 
meadows and sweet shaded mossy banks 
there are in plenty." 

The soul of the optimist grows in 
strength mightily, while the soul of the 
pessimist shrivels up inlo nothingness. 

The journey 'to those " Plains of 
Heaven " will never end — nay, it will be 
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prolonged until some hope of attaining 
their destination is held out to the 

travellers. 

The morale of the band is easily influ- 
enced, and its ardour easily damped. No 
progress can take place till some true 
pioneer shall point out the way, raise 
the expectations of the party, and lead 
it on towards the promised land. 



TRUTH AND BEAUTY 

INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY WEAKENS 
EMOTIONAL ACTIVITY. FORM. 

'* The object of logical knowledge is 
truth; the object of aesthetic (that is, 
sensuous) knowledge is beauty. Beauty 
is the perfect (the absolute) recognised 
through the senses ; truth is the perfect 
reached by moral will." Such is the 
account given by Tolstoi, of Baumgarten's 
teachings on ^Esthetics. 

However able m definition, considering 
the standard of Philosophy in his day, 
we have, by the light of recent investiga- 
tion into the domain of the psychology of 
the emotions, decided that this distinction 
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between Beauty as recognised through the 
senses, and Truth through the reason, 
IS not sufficiently exact, since neither 
Beauty nor Truth can be perceived 
except through the senses. We are 
therefore obliged to seek the real distinc- 
tion elsewhere, and find that, since all 
impression must of necessity reach us 
through the agency of our senses, the 
real difference is to be found in psychical 
phenomena, rather than physical. 

Ignoring this modification of Baum- 
garten's theory, it still remains an able 
definition of the distinction to be drawn 
between Truth and Beauty. What we 
term the experience of Beauty is an 
emotional activity which is aroused 
through the channels of sense, without of 
necessity appealing to the processes of 
intelligence, while the conception of Truth 
is indissolubly connected with them. 
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The spontaneous delight which is 
aroused by the contemplation of natural 
scenes, of noble attributes, is not in any 
way dependent on logical processes of 
mind, but is the natural outcome of a 
normal sensory constitution, while, on the 
other hand, logical reasoning has no 
relation to emotion, but has, by its 
peculiar nature, an inherent force, which 
is satisfying to the intellect. Knowledge, 
or cognisance of truths, is of the province 
of mind, but Beauty is independent, and 
is of deeper import, since it is of the 
province of emotion. 

It might be said that intelligence is 
based upon emotion ; that our emotions, or 
will, create the intellect, and that intellect 
is, as it were, parasitical upon emotion. 

In ordinary character we find a perfect 
agreement exists between emotion and 
intellect. The person whose tastes turn 
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in the direction of an artistic vocation 
will, as a rule, possess a fine emotional 
nature, lacking, as is often to be noted, 
the possession of keen analytical powers 
so necessary to the pursuit of science. 
Whether it is to be demonstrated that 
emotion is the basis of intelligence does 
not concern us here ; our business is to 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of their 
relation in matters of Art. 

One of the first points which strikes 
us when examining the question is, that 
according to the " Truth - is - Beauty " 
doctrine, our emotional activity is re- 
stricted or limited by Truth. Since Truth 
is Beauty, when Truth is conceived, our 
appreciation of the Beautiful admits of no 
further intensity : for it is not to be 
supposed that the mind is capable of 
reasoning simultaneously upon an aggrega- 
tion of truths, which shall, in proportion 
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to their number, act more powerfully upon 
the emotions ; such a theory, I venture to 
believe, is untenable. 

This theory pre-supposes that an intel- 
lectual process must take place before an 
emotion of the Beautiful can be aroused, 
and that Beauty is an emotional state 
which is subordinate to the mental 
faculties, which may not be in the same 
degree of development in any two 
individuals. 

Our experience tells, however, that it is 
no such thing. The cultured crowd does 
not experience the intense delight which 
we might, judging from the "Truth-and- 
Beauty " doctrine, be inclined to expect. 
The uncultivated person experiences 
keener enjoyment in the transpontine 
melodrama, than does the cultivated 
person at the representation of a play of 
the new school, mounted elaborately and 
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rendered as perfectly as is possible with 
such productions. 

Across the river the man exercises his 
intelligence not one iota but he at times 
weeps and laughs at the scenes which pass 
before him ; he is, in short, under the 
absolute dominion of his emotions. 
Seated comfortably in the West End 
theatre his educated brother witnesses 
(according to his tastes, patiently or 
impatiently) the portrayal of some 
domestic tragedy, given with a strict 
adherence to Truth. The reality of the 
whole thing strikes him — the situation, 
action, development. He follows intelli- 
gently the working out of the story, and 
during the whole performance he is 
exercising his mental faculties only, since 
the appeal to them proves overpowering 
to the slender appeal to the emotions. 

The discussion of a problem in Sociology 
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IS not a matter with which the exercise of 
emotion is concerned. 

Or it may be that he sees nothing in 
the whole production but absurdity ; in 
which case we may conclude his frame of 
mind, and emotional condition, will not be 
enviable. 

Now, this man has not experienced one 
tithe of the delight which was known to 
his less favoured brother, though he had 
truth after truth proffered him, with *' terrible 
realistic force " ; while, on the other hand, 
the ignorant fellow, regaled with exhibi- 
tions of inflated windbag heroism and 
** wax-doll morality " — a performance as un- 
true to Nature as it is possible for man to 
arrive at — has sat as in a dream, transported 
to other lands, to strange realms known 
only to himself. As he emerges from the 
theatre into the crowds which throng the 
street, the man feels better, morally and 
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intellectually, and he will be disposed 
secretly to emulate the good he has seen, 
his dull mind will be filled with many 
a good resolve. He has no intellectual 
gifts ; his occupation may be numbered 
amongst the humblest in the land, and his 
attainments may only allow him to get 
through his labours without fault. 

He is not shut out of his delight all the 
same, and, in comparison, taking all things 
into account, the advantage he derives 
from crude melodrama is greater than that 
derived from the pessimistic, *' well-con- 
structed" problem play, by his cultured 
brother. 

Ribot* says, speaking of intellectual 
emotion : *' If we are to believe certain 
over-subtle critics, aesthetic emotion would 
have the privilege of moving in the region 
of pure contemplation. 

* Ribot : " Psychology of the Emotions." 
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" They put a critical emotion, purified, 
sublimated, stripped as far as possible of 
its somatic resonance in the place of the 
true primitive emotion, whence all others 
have issued, and which they, like the rest 
of men, have begun by experiencing. 

"For even the most refined cannot begin 
at the end. 

" Complete aesthetic emotion, without re- 
gard for its quality, does not always require 
advanced culture." 

This conclusion is justified by individual 
experience, and admits of no very serious 
objections. Let us take an instance of the 
conception of Beauty, taking as an example 
natural scenes. 

We will suppose that we are walking 
in the country, and are overtaken by a 
severe storm, which bids fair to be of long 
duration. The aspect of Nature is, in the 
highest degree, depressing ; we are hungry, 
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wet, and far from shelter. Our spirits are 
sinking rapidly, when suddenly the clouds 
disperse, the rain ceases, and a flood of 
brilliant sunshine bathes the whole land- 
scape with a radiance that seems supernal. 
What hitherto appeared but dank grass, 
now glistens like myriads of opals and 
diamonds as the sunlight strikes the tiny 
raindrops that rest on the grass blades. 
The birds shake their plumage, and pour 
out a carol of welcome to the returning 
light and heat. The whole soul of the 
scene is changed, and we exclaim simply, 
'' How beautiful ! " 

We don't — simply because we cannot 
— associate abstract truth with the 
phenomena, neither do we stop to solve 
meteorological preblems, but, with a heart 
lightened by relief, entertained and revived 
by the perception of the Beauties around 
us, we trudge forward on our path. The 
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feeling of elation which accompanies the 
observation of the Beauties, so strangely 
illumined, is more marked by reason of 
the depression which superseded it 

With pure intellectual activity the more 
subtle emotions are unconcerned. With 
the contemplation of superhuman forces 
we experience the emotion of sublimity, 
and lower in the scale, astonishment and 
wonder. 

The raison cFitre of this emotion lies 
in the unconscious comparison of our own 
powers of creation with those which we 
$ee manifested in Nature. We are made 
to feel our own insignificance, our help- 
lessness, and consciousness of this forms 
an integral part of the experience of the 
sublime. As we increase our store of 
knowledge, so we decrease our chances of 
wonderment. 

Causes and effects are *known, and the 
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processes are understood. We examine 
natural phenomena till we discover the 
laws which rule them, henceforward the 
whole phase becomes no longer a matter 
of astonishment, but a fixed truth to be 
demonstrated, leaving only the *' first 
cause " for speculation. 

Knowledge dispels wonderment in strict 
accordance with its degree of perfection, 
since it removes doubt and ignorance, 
upon which wonder rests, but aesthetic 
emotion is not to be accounted for on 
any such lines. 

There is nothing which leads us to 
suppose that it is based upon any ideas 
of knowledge or ignorance. It exists 
absolutely apart from them both. 

The experience of the activity of the 
emotions aroused by the contemplation 
of Beauty, offers no indication of any 
intellectual trace whatsoever, except as a 
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result. Neither are we conscious of any 
ideas of surprise, wonder, or astonishment. 

The simple emotion of the beautiful is 
a natural function of mind, which, when 
perfectly pure, leaves nothing to be 
desired. Its exercise involves complete 
satisfaction. Unlike the experience of 
sublimity, which necessitates comparisons, 
our appreciation of the beautiful is spon- 
taneous. 

A person ignorant of astronomy is 
quite capable of enjoying the beauties of 
the starlit skies ; and, while the astro- 
nomer regards the planets as a study, the 
uninitiated still regard them as a source 
of beauty. Immediately enlightenment as 
to the probable age, the distance and 
weight of the heavenly bodies is intro- 
duced, the idea of their simple beauty is 
undermined by an uncertain feeling of be- 
wilderment which often passes for sublimity. 
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Sublimity is therefore dependent upon 
a certain intellectual process : for, while 
things may be both a source of beauty 
and of wonder, yet the delight they create 
must always be simpler — supposing all 
things equal — than the wonderment. 

The psycho-physiological basis of the 
emotion of the beautiful is the same in 
all countries, through all ages — the greater 
the admixture of intellectual qualities the 
weaker the force of the emotion. We, in 
civilised countries, seldom, if ever, experi- 
ence that state of total abandonment which 
the savage reaches in his '* plays " : though 
that abandonment is the primeval essence 
from which nearly all our arts have sprung. 
The introduction of Form has had the 
effect of reducing the irresponsible aspect, 
and has, at the same time, subjugated 
what was originally an almost irresistible 
power. 
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The emotion of the Beautiful, however, 
will not hold much intellect in solution, 
and it is advisable to analyse its composi- 
tion very frequently, or it will assuredly 
lose its nature. Those persons whose 
business it is to drop the waters of intellect 
into our arts must be earnestly remon- 
strated with, else we shall reduce our arts 
to the level of our sciences, and we shall 
grow into mechanical, mathematical pro- 
blem expositors. Our erudition will be 
perfectly overwhelming ; we shall never 
make mistakes, never get angry, never 
love, and never hate. 

The Devil will play a long waiting 
game. 

The great offenders this way are our 
critics, and the defenders of **Art for 
Art's sake." 

It is idle to say that the crowd relishes 
**form" in itself, or that even a cultured 
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crowd fully appreciates its value. Neither 
is it to be shown that the majority of 
Art lovers relegate it to its proper sphere. 
One man takes a play as another takes 
a work on science, and analyses it in just 
the same manner, referring to the human 
element in it as of quite secondary 
importance; another attempts to strike 
an even balance between intellectual and 
emotional qualities ; while the third dis- 
regards the technical aspect entirely. 
Though the study of form is, in itself, a 
scientific pursuit, the real aim of form 
is the perfecting the modes of transmitting 
impressions. A careful observance of 
form in a musical composition, for instance, 
is not absolutely necessary for the proper 
enjoyment of music, but our musicians tell 
us that in order that it may be classed as 
Art, form is essential, i.e. an adherence to 
a standard which shall determine its value. 
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It is the application of this standard — 
which standard, it must be borne in mind, 
consists in the main of form and con- 
struction, not so much effect, objective 
rather than subjective — that it is possible to 
judge of the art- value of the composition. 

If the work does not adhere to the old 
standard, it is not considered good Art; 
while, on the other hand, no matter how 
poor the theme, so long as the work is in 
good **form," the verdict will be in its favour. 

The same idea bids fair to dominate 
all the arts, its tendency being, as Tolstoi 
points out, gradually to diminish the circle 
of Art influence, to render Art accessible 
only to a few select students, and unin- 
telligible to the general public, which, it 
must be acknowledged, is its present aim. 
The student of form, nowadays, is the 
critic and classicist, and we have to take 

extreme care that we do not allow our 

c 
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fear of his virtuous wrath to obliterate our 
sense of the Beautiful in the dictates of 
mere technical skill. A work of art, then, 
that is professedly a technical masterpiece, 
appeals primarily to the intellect, while the 
part played by emotion is relegated to 
a purely secondary place. Form, unless 
great care is exercised, will dominate a 
work of art so entirely as to render its 
real aim — that of arousing the emotions of 
the Beautiful — impossible of achievement. 
We are told to examine this work and 
that work; we are constantly reminded 
of the perfection of the technicalities, until 
we find ourselves half unconsciously look- 
ing for faults in workmanship, exercising 
our intellects to the exclusion of our 
emotions, and disregarding the end by 
considering the means. All this con- 
fusion has arisen owing to the deter- 
mination of a certain class to ^tablish 
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an objective Beauty, and as this is only to 
be accomplished by a strict adherence to 
pre-existing productions generally held to 
be worthy of imitation, it follows that Art 
and literature must — if such considerations 
are to hold good — be chained down to a type 
which by constant repetition must inevit- 
ably grow wearisome. A work of art that 
is evolved out of a cold, colourless, intel- 
lectual process, no matter how perfect as re- 
gards its form, construction and technique, 
can never rank as high Art, since it aims at 
satisfying the claims of the critic, rather 
than the emotional desires of the people. 

This, briefly, is the influence which our 
critics wield over artistic productions ; that 
intellectual activity shall stifle emotional 
activity ; that the logical processes of mind 
which accompany the perception of truth 
shall overpower effectually the emotional ac- 
tivity which is associated with the Beautiful. 



TASTE— ''AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE "—LAW-BREAKING 

ETHICS AND ART 

On questions of Taste, it has long ago 
been decided that no guiding rule is to be 
formulated, which shall establish once and 
for all that view which is sound and that 
which 4S unsound. No strict canon is to 
be laid down which shall settle what is 
good to admire in Art and what is not. 
"Other times, other manners," and it is 
equally true to say — other times, other 
tastes ! 

If we are to consider Art as a means 
whereby humanity is raised in the scale of 
evolution, towards the millennium, whose 
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coming is doubted only by the dull and 
atrabilious, we must admit that the first 
thing necessary is, that we should be in 
perfect sympathy with it. 

Mahommed's notion of forcing a faith 
upon a people under the shadow of cross- 
ing swords may have been proved effective 
in his day. In our times the bare mention 
of compulsion is quite sufficient to throw 
liberty-loving people into a state of revolt ; 
besides which, questions of faith are de- 
pendent upon submission of intellect to 
will, while Taste is purely a matter of 
personal conviction of what is pleasing 
or otherwise. No amount of abuse, the 
severest castigation with the pen, can 
force a people to delight in any specific 
form of Art. No arguments will avail 
against questions of Taste. To have, in 
one's own mind, a clear idea of what is 
beautiful, is absolutely essential to an 
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artist, but this is the outcome of purely 
subjective impressions, and does not, as in 
the case of Religion, imply the acceptance 
of some precept. 

In Art every man is a judge unto him- 
self of what is good or bad. Art which 
holds no beauty for him, can have no 
beneficial effect upon him ; and, even 
though it is incomprehensible, its danger 
is by no means inconsiderable, since it 
will have the effect of causing him to 
search for a meaning or meanings, which 
may prove to be quite opposed to the 
correct. 

Nothing has shown the utter futility of 
searching for what is termed '* hidden" 
meanings than the results which have 
followed the introduction of Ibsen's works 
in this country. Interpretations have 
been forthcoming in a profusion well-nigh 
bewildering ; yet, unless the views have 
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been taken from some pre-existing con- 
ception, no two admirers have come to any 
agreement as to Ibsen's aim in writing, the 
purpose of his works, or his true position 
among dramatic poets. 

Some critics, upon the production of 
" An Enemy of the People," * jumped to the 
conclusion that Ibsen was a much abused 
writer. Misled by the character of Stock- 
mann — spoken of as bright and whole- 
some — they have been led into the error of 
holding him up as evidence of Ibsen s powers 
of depicting those qualities. Mr William 
Archer, in speaking of the performance, 
objected that Mr Tree, who impersonated 
Dr Stockmann, missed the "bristling 
loquacity, the eager effervescence of Stock- 
mann's sanguine, expansive nature. He 
(Mr Tree) is too apt to rely for hisi effects 
upon solemn pauses, and to impart into 

* Produced by Mr Beerbohm Tree, 4th June 1893. 
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the vivid, ebullient Stockmann, the aristo- 
cratic languor of Lord Illingworth, and the 
dreaminess of Hamlet. Stockmann ought 
to be, as * Spectator* happily puts it, an 
agreeable rattle." 

In the same article Mr Archer speaks of 
Dr Stockmann as a " genial man," " the only 
genial character Ibsen has ever drawn." 
We are quite prepared to take Mr Archer's 
word as final. Having done so, let us 
examine the character, in order to see how 
Ibsen succeeds in drawing a -genial" 
character. 

In the first place, a genial character, 
like a bright gem, deserves a suitable 
setting in order to show its characteristics 
off to advantage ; and as it is our en- 
deavour to estimate the poet's methods, 
we must examine the setting he has chosen, 
in order to advance his aim of portraying 
an " expansive, ebullient " nature ! 
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Dr Stockmann, then, is supposed to be 
a medical ofSGcer at some bathing establish- 
ment, famous for the health-giving qualities 
of the waters, situated in Norway. 

This personage discovers the presence 
of the typhoid baccilli in the waters of the 
baths, which knowledge he proceeds to 
make use of for reasons of party spite. 
He raves about his discovery almost to 
the point of insanity. He foresees the town 
at his feet, his vanquished opponents awe- 
struck before the majesty of his researches, 
and he speaks of a "great discovery'' 
as if he had discovered the law of gravita- 
tion. All his exulting vocable turns upon 
this one point, the discovery of a defective 
sewerage ! Expansive ? Indeed ! But on 
what ? Can it be that we are to believe 
typhoid baccilli, defective sewers, and the 
like, fit subjects for artistic treatment, let 
alone as a setting for "ebullient" natures 
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to expand on. The climax of absurdity- 
is reached when the town, whose prospects 
are staked upon the baths, rises up, and 
denounces Dr Stockmann as an enemy of 
the people in a most wholesome fashion. 
Naturally, this genial character, in common 
with many of Ibsen's characters, conceives 
himself a martyr to Society, and gives forth 
sundry theories which are supposed to 
establish the fact. 

He ridicules the "compact majority," **en- 
lightened public opinion," and gives utter- 
ance to much balderdash of the same kind ; 
views with which every sensible person is 
well acquainted already. Introduced in so 
ridiculous a manner, they afford scoffers 
an excellent opportunity to ridicule the 
pretensions of earnest, thoughtful, and 
sincere Socialists. The idea that the 
Burgomaster of this town should be 
opposed to taking steps to prevent an 
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outbreak of typhoid is really too childish ! 
*' Without having an exaggeratedly high 
opinion of the Burgomaster's mind in 
general," says Dr Max Nordau, " I deny 
that any idiot such as Ibsen depicts is at 
the head of any local administration of any 
town whatsoever in Europe." * 

In matters such as these, where even 
our aboriginal common sense is so rudely 
violated, there is no question of Taste what- 
soever. The whole thing, from beginning 
to end, is an insult to our intelligence, let 
alone our ideas of what is justified in Art. 
We perceive that, even when drawing 
a ** genial" character, Ibsen must needs 
summon to his aid such material as the 
germs of foul disease, before he can pro- 
ceed. 

Under such conditions, how is it possible 
that we should derive pleasure from the 

* Degeneration. 
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work, and who, after carefully considering 
the great part the theatre plays in the 
march of civilisation, can declare that any 
good may be anticipated from such pro- 
ductions ? Enough has already been said 
of his other works. We look back to the 
torrent of abuse which was heaped upon 
them by a certain section of the public, 
and find it difficult to regret one single 
vituperative sentence which received utter- 
ance under such extreme provocation. 

The only rule that can be insisted on in 
the production of a work of art, is that it 
shall not violate, or in any way oppose, our 
common sense. It must be in accordance 
with our conceptions of life, and our know- 
ledge of it and of the ways of mankind. 
If, as is the case with Ibsen's characters, 
men and women act in a way diametri- 
cally opposed to reason ; if a poet causes 
his characters to behave in a manner that 
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would surely puzzle a brain specialist, 
psychologist, or philosopher to account 
for, then the outrage is felt so acutely as 
to arouse in us a feeling of nothing short 
of the intensest disgust and acutest sense 
of pain. -Esthetic enjoyment is rendered 
quite impossible under such circumstances. 
One thing is plain, however, viz., that 
there are at least some would-be inter- 
preters who recognise this fact, when they 
ascribe to Ibsen motives which have no 
connection with artistic enjoyment what- 
soever, and who declare that his aim is 
the reconstruction of social laws to meet 
the evils he has depicted with such awe- 
inspiring realism. Of all interpretations 
this is the most nonsensical. As though 
laws could alter these conditions ! 

Plays such as "The Wild Duck" and 
'* La Douloureuse " contain nothing but 
the old ever-recurring incidents re-told ; 
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surely we are not asked to believe anything 
to the contrary. 

True dramatic interest (a fact so much 
overlooked nowadays among dramatists) 
is not in any wise centred upon law- 
breaking. 

To the true poet, and all those who can 
appreciate his work, a man's actions must 
stand upon their merits, not so much upon 
the ideas which the conventional prude 
shall ascribe to them. The story of 
Abelard and Heloise would certainly not 
appeal to the ordinary British matron in 
any other light than extremely immoral, 
but since the artist is in nowise bound 
down to her precepts, he is under no 
obligation to consider that good lady's 
susceptibilities. But though many of the 
great stories of the world turn upon similar 
circumstances, that is not in itself a justifi- 
cation for the action of a dramatist who 
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shall continually thrust before our eyes 
on every available opportunity the same 
stories in different settings of time and 
place. We all know that to many people 
such stories seem outrageously immoral, 
merely because of the existence of laws 
which render the characters liable to 
censure at the hands of Society; but is 
this idea in the minds of the playwright ? 
Is it an aim ? Must he cause his characters 
to ridicule existing codes of morality and 
rely upon them for three-fourths of • the 
interest of the play ? 

The works of the Greek playwrights 
have come down to us out of the 
atmosphere of Paganism, into the stifling 
atmosphere of cramped Christianity, and 
yet, despite this marvellous change in 
time and the moral conditions under 
which we live, they have lost but little 
of their significance. 
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That something has been lost there is 
no doubt, since to the prude of the time 
of Sophocles many incidents must have 
seemed almost overwhelming in their 
daring. But to all those who saw out and 
beyond it, it was plain, that what interest 
there was was human ; and, consequently, 
destined to be tragic as long as a heart 
shall throb in a human breast. Law has 
in itself no significance. The existence of 
a law is only to be accounted for by the 
fact that there is inherent in us a desire to 
act in opposition to it, its aim being to 
prevent those actions which are opposed 
to the good of the community by threats of 
punishment. Consequently, when a law 
is broken, it is only a fulfilment of its 
necessity. 

The Epic of Eden is destined to be the 
Epic of Humanity — no law can effectusilly 
alter that — nor should it pretend to. 
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Virtue that is procured at the cost of 
fear is not admirable — nay, there is 
already an element of cowardice in it, 
while virtue that is pursued for the sake 
of good reputation becomes a marketable 
commodity. 

If a person adheres to a code of 
morality which promises him ultimate 
happiness at the cost of proximate self- 
denial, then is he already bargaining in a 
fashion as mundane, as mean, as it is 
possible to imagine. Ibsen's philosophy 
on this point is difficult to follow. What- 
ever view he may hold, it is morally certain 
he has not left any definite idea visible in 
his works. We follow his characters 
through their vicissitudes, and we are 
always coming out " by the same door as 
in we went " ! 

Standing bewildered, we again attempt 
to find our way somewhere, but no ! After 
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many times we find ourselves for our pains 
extremely weary and somewhat fogged 
in intellectual quarters. If Ibsen is not 
adorning a tale, is he pointing a moral ? If 
so, what is that moral ? 

The theatre is certainly an excellent 
place for that end, but first of all you 
must present something definite for the 
people to take hold of, and it seems to 
me this is just what Ibsen has not done, 
therefore it is impossible to see what 
principle he is supposed to be working on. 

Presumably no one in these days denies 
the great influence the theatre wields : 
for even those misguided persons who 
deny its influence for good are earnestly 
testifying to its power in some direction. 
What is not settled is, how best its lessons 
are to be imparted. 

Is it better the dramatist should harp 
upon the seamy side of existence; that 
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he should for ever look with microscopic 
analytical eye into the evil that surrounds 
us instead of the good? Will man be 
better fitted to grapple with those tempta- 
tions which hedge him round, because at 
every opportunity the misery of life is 
made manifest to him ? 

Or is it not more probable that he will 
grow to believe that nothing matters, that 
it is in reality, as Ibsen says, ** all so mean- 
ingless," and that he will gradually be 
brought to consider life as he hears it 
spoken of by those doleful creatures who 
cry to him from the theatre boards, and 
in consequence grow to care less about it. 

When Philosophy is dragged into the 
matter, Philosophy must answer for itself. 
This Taste cannot do. 

Taste is conditional, dependent, as we 
have already seen, upon many things, but 
Philosophy is dependent upon nothing. 
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It is the first-born of all things, and 
man is but a part of it. It . is like an 
abstract world that men are born into. 
Not so our conception of what is good 
or bad in Art. 

Philosophy knits her brow in scorn 
of all things that aim at be-littling life, 
since her hand helped to fashion it. 
Upon the doubt of a Hamlet, Philosophy 
looks with a loving eye of pity — but when 
it is mocking and blind; when the pessi- 
mism is so ^reat that it shuts out the 
vision of her grave but beautiful face 
from men's eyes — then her wrath, her 
pitiless, merciless wrath, shoots down upon 
men's souls the bitterness that comes when 
faith in her unfathomable love and wisdom 
is dead. 



ON THE PHILOSOPHIC ASPECT 
OF PESSIMISTIC REALISM 

SCHOPENHAUER — IBSEN — SHAKESPEARE 

As we have already seen, the soundness 
of the realistic poet's philosophy is one 
thing, and the soundness of his poetry, 
another. *' Pessimism," as Max Nordau 
has it, " is not a philosophy but a tempera- 
ment " ; and, though that statement needs 
some qualification, it at least offers an in- 
dication of the source of much of the gloom 
in which our latter-day poets are steeped. 
If we contrast the pessimism of Ibsen with 
that of Schopenhauer, we shall see wherein 
the true difference lies between conviction, 
the result of research, and of temperament, 

68 
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No one can read Schopenhauer without 
being struck with his originality and the 
strength of his position. 

If he asserts that pain is positive, and 
pleasure — or even freedom from suffering 
— negative, he explains exactly how he 
arrived at that conclusion. He does not 
appeal merely to our impressions of life, 
but to our reason and observations. 
Schopenhauer says : ** Even though Leib- 
nitz' contention, that this is the best of all 
possible worlds, were correct, that would 
not justify God in having created it. For 
He is the Creator, not of the world only, 
but of possibility itself; and, therefore, He 
ought to have so ordered possibility that 
it would admit of something better."* 

The above is pregnant with thought It 
reveals the standpoint of the philosopher, and 

*** Studies in Pessimism," translated by T. Bailey 
Saunders. 
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at once places us in sympathy, if not in agree- 
ment, with him. It is a conviction based 
on reasoning combined with observation. 

Now, let us see what observation can 
produce alone. 

" Dr Stockmann. — * Tm going to revolt 
against the lie that Truth resides in the 
majority. What sort of truths do the 
majority rally round? Truths that are 
decrepit with age! When a truth is so 
old as that, it's in a fair way to become a 
lie, gentlemen ' — (What does that mean ?) 
— (laughter and jeers). * Yes, yes, you 
may believe me or not, as you please; 
but truths are by no means the wiry 
Methuselahs some people think them. 
A normally-constituted truth lives, let me 
say, as a rule, seventeen or eighteen years ; 
at the outside, twenty — ^seldom longer (!). 

" * And truths so stricken in years are 
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always shockingly thin ; yet it's not till 
then that the majority takes them up, and 
recommends them to Society as wholesome 
food. 

** ' I can assure you there's not much 
nutriment in that sort of fare ; you may 
take my word as a doctor for that ! All 
these majority- truths are like last year's 
salt pork ; they're like rancid, mouldy ham, 
producing all the moral scurvy that de- 
vastates Society.' " * 

In the foregoing extract, taken purposely 
from one of Ibsen's least abused plays, 
there is no appeal to reason, there is no 
evidence of originality or strength. 

Under the overwhelming weight of 
wordage, there is not even so much as a 
glint of solid Philosophy to be obtained. 

It is impossible, in decent terms, to 

* Ibsen : " An Enemy of the People." 
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comment on the idea that Truth is 
liable to grow like ** rancid mouldy ham." 
Yet it is a fair sample of Ibsen's philo- 
sophy. There is never any evidence 
that his pessimism is based on a solid 
foundation, and it is doubtful whether there 
is to be found in the whole of Ibsen's work 
a really helpful or original view of life. It 
is a matter for no little surprise that a 
gifted man should write so much without 
stumbling across something admirable. 
What is so necessary to the poet is, that 
he should see life whole, as it were from a 
point outside it. He should be able to 
look upon all human actions from a broad 
standpoint. This idea is never imparted 

by realistic work. Life is presented as we 
see it, and not as it appears to a genius. 

No fresh light is thrown upon human 
action. 

*' . . . Look at the poet or the philo- 
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sopher," says Schopenhauer, "in whom 
reflection has reached such a height, that, 
instead of being drawn on to investigate 
any one particular phenomenon of exist- 
ence, he stands in amazement before exist- 
ence itself y this great sphinx, and makes 
it his problem. In him consciousness has 
reached the degree of clearness at which 
it embraces the world itself; his intellect 
has completely abandoned its function as 
the servant of his will, and now holds 
the world before him ; and the world calls 
upon him much more to examine and 
consider it, than to play a part in it 
himself. " * 

*' He stands in amazement before exist- 
ence itself." The world, peopled with 
beings seemingly of a different order, 
presents itself to him. He notes their 
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coming and their going, their actions, and 
the motives that underlie them. He looks 
upon the world as from afar off; he studies 
mankind as mankind in its turn studies 
ant-kind ; He is, as Nietsche would say, 
" over-mankind." 

Wherein lies the greatness of a poet 
who offers us that which we already have 
— the possibility of seeing ourselves as 
we are ? 

Speaking of Ibsen's message, M. Filon, 
in his work on the ** English Stage," says : 
" With regard to its bearing upon Philo- 
sophy, let us take, for instance, that theory 
of Atavism, which is developed, first of all, 
in a lugubrious episode in *The Doll's 
House,' and which pervades 'Ghosts,* 
* Rosmersholm,' and the * Lady from the 
Sea.' Does it not find a fit and well- 
equipped audience in the readers of Darwin, 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer .^ " Mr 
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Bernard Shaw gravely explains, with refer- 
ence to Ibsen's employment of this theory 
in ** Ghosts," that, *' In driving the father to 
steal his pleasures in secrecy and squalor, 
they had brought upon him the diseases 
bred by such conditions ; " and the son 
declares that ''those diseases have left 
their mark on him, and that he carries 
poison in his pocket against the time fore- 
told by a Parisian surgeon, when he shall 
be struck down with softening of the 
brain." 

Now, when the poet introduces scientific 
questions into his work, it behoves him to 
take heed lest he arouse the wrath of 
scientists. The author of " Ghosts " seems, 
however, self-satisfied with his grasp of the 
doctrine of hereditary transmission, and his 
followers are found remarking in all 
seriousness upon the sound scientific 
aspect of his work. 
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Imagine, then, the consternation when 
the matter is taken up by a specialist, who 
declares it to be " impossible to preserve 
his gravity when Ibsen displays his scien- 
tific and medical knowledge. " 

Speaking of Ibsen's ideas on the sub- 
ject of Atavism, Dr Max Nordau says ; 

** Heredity is his hobby-horse, which he 
mounts in every one of his pieces. There 
is not a single peculiarity of character, a 
single decision, that he does not trace to 
heredity." 

After pointing out the many errors into 
which the poet has fallen ; after having 
ridiculed his application of the theory of 
Atavism most unmercifully ; after having 
applied the standard of common-sense allied 
to his scientific grasp to the plays, Nordau 
concludes : 

"Many of his infantile or silly lucubra- 
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tions are petty, superficial details, and a 
benevolent friend with some experience 
of life and common-sense could easily 
have preserved him in advance from mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. 

" Ibsen's personages always inherit a 
disease (blindness, consumption of the 
spinal marrow, madness), a vice (menda- 
ciousness, levity, lewdness, obduracy), 
or some defect (incapacity for enjoy- 
ment), but never an agreeable or useful 
quality. 

" Now, what is good and wholesome is 
just as frequently inherited as what is evil 
and diseased, even more frequently, accord- 
ing to many investigators. 

** Hence if Ibsen had really wished to ex- 
hibit the operation of the law of heredity 
as understood by Darwin, he would have 
offered us at least one example, if only one, 
of the inheritance of good qualities. But 
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not a single instance is to be met with in 
all his dramas. What his beings possess of 
good comes one knows not whence. They 
have always inherited nothing but evil." 

Taken all in all, Nordau's critique of 
Ibsen's work is fit to rank among the most 
powerful and most trenchant ever penned. 
As exalted optimism is generally considered 
bad philosophy, so also is mean pessimism, 
since both optimism and pessimism are 
more the outcome of temperament than of 
reason. 

Philosophy takes into account little con- 
cerning mere sensory impressions, but 
stern facts, facts that run no risk of grow- 
ing like ** rancid mouldy hams." 

The philosophy of Socrates — of Moses — 
is as sound to-day as the day it was con- 
ceived. It tells us, that if life is not so 
beautiful as we are sometimes led to expect. 
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it is at least better than pessimists would 
have us believe. We are taught to make 
the most of what pleasure it holds for us, 
and be thankful ; are exhorted to look 
upon pain and suffering as part of our 
inheritance, and to bear it with what forti- 
tude we may. But as life is not all sun- 
shine, it is likewise not all storm. The 
elements of Nature live not in everlasting 
peace, the negative and positive poles are 
for ever at war, and their antagonism binds 
the universe together. Small wonder, 
then, if man too, finds that strife and war- 
fare enter into his calculation. 

There is not one single phenomenon in 
Nature that is not liable to opposition, and 
that is not the outcome of force. (Is it 
not true that in order to stand, man has to 
conquer and overcome the law of gravita- 
tion which for ever exercises its power 
over him as over all else ; and which bids 
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him lie horizontal on the face of the earth, 
instead of standing perpendicular, his head 
pointing heavenward ?) With man, desire 
is ever at war with advantage, and when 
we can once steadfastly adjust the one 
with the other, the dreams of Utopia will 
no longer be a formless nebulosity, but an 
established fact, for all men to look upon. 

It is the greatest problem of life. 

Pessimism is the badge of pain of un- 
certainty, of weakness, and is diametri- 
cally opposed to optimism, which is evidence 
of strength, hope, and, above all, courage ! 

In Realism there is nearly always to be 
noticed a distinct tendency towards the 
opinion that gloom outweighs the glad. 
This is doubly pernicious : firstly, because it 
is essentially untrue ; and secondly, because 
impressionable persons, having no individual 
experience, may be inclined to credit it. 
When once the idea has got hold of a per- 
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son, it is very difficult to remove it. Instead 
of looking for happiness he takes delight 
in seeking misery, which, when discovered, 
he advances as evidence of the validity of 
his opinions. 

Pessimism, however, may be divided 
into two very distinct classes. There is 
that which is positively refreshing, and that 
which is enervating ; there is the bracing 
wind of the north, that bites the face and 
brings the healthy colour to the cheek, and 
the wind laden with mist, evil vapours, that 
brings disease and death. So it is with 
Pessimism. 

The rugged grandeur of Schopenhauer's 
views, based naturally to a great degree 
upon character, is of a different stamp to 
the vulgar views put forward by Ibsen — 
views of life based wholly upon ignorance of 
real suffering such as he attempts to depict. 

Realistic Art makes no demand upon 
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the imagination. Obviously its greatest 
aim is to render its exercise unnecessary. 
How differently Shakespeare regarded the 
world ! For him Nature smiled from out 
her mantle of flowers, or she looked sad 
and pensive, lost in deep thought, her 
forehead wrinkled in the great mountain 
ridges. His sweetheart, his love — ^Nature, 
the ever-youthful maiden ! No poet ever 
divined the human tenderness of Nature 
half so well. It was no selfish love, 
like that of Virgil's, delighting only in 
fruitful lands; to Shakespeare the marsh, 
the torrent, the babbling brook, my lady's 
garden, and the wilderness, were equally 
beloved. From the kingdom of his 
imagination have crept the most glorious 
pictures imaginable. Nature mirrored 
frpm his mind is doubly beautiful, never 
tedious — never without significance. 

It is difficult to agree with Sir Henry 
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Irving in his opinions concerning the 
advantages of witnessing the performance 
of Shakespeare's plays over those of read- 
ing them in the study. The pure, imagina- 
tive delight, though extremely powerful in 
its influence, is not so universally relished as 
the actual dramatic production, since it is 
in its essence rarer and finer. The pictures 
which we have presented to us in our 
theatres of the first rank, faithful to every 
detail, historically true, giving undoubted 
evidence of the great care and attention be- 
stowed upon minute points, are, of course, of 
great value ; the working of the imagina- 
tion is, as it were, already effected, and the 
finished image lies before the senses. But 
even this is oftentimes disappointing. 
There is no limit to the mellowness of the 
pictures of the imagination ; its working is 
unrestrained by any ideas of possibility; 
its field of play is illimitable. 
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In the theatre nowadays everything is 
so real, so actual, so strict in its adherence 
to Nature : not that this is a serious cause 
for regret, since the good effect upon the 
less imaginative must outweigh by far any 
fanciful injuries the imaginative person 
experiences. 

In reading Shakespeare, scenes rise, 
bidden by such magical language, in the 
kingdom of the imagination which can in 
truth have no real existence. The eye 
is not capable of perceiving such masised 
beauties as lie slumbering in the mind. 

The exquisite graces of the outside 
world; our memories of the beautiful 
abstracted from Nature, lie there aggre- 
gated, to be stirred by the mere perusal 
of Shakespeare's word pictures. Scenes 
rise upon the fancy, heightened by 
memory's fairy wand, so soft, so en- 
chanting, that they baffle expression. 
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Old happy times recur, and the very 
depths of human greatness, of human 
gladness, are stirred and diffused. The 
atmosphere of imagination is mystic 
and ethereal, light as some dreamy 
gossamer. 

Soft in movements is that secret will-o'- 
the-wisp, our greatest friend. Through its 
medium we float out of prosy, matter-of- 
fact existence, and become as aeriform as 
the very spirits themselves. 

Distance and Time are not. 

Years, dimly thought of, become but a 
soothing balm to our sorrows and heighten 
our memories of joy ; an auroral radiance 
illumines all our past delights, which, when 
recounted in the memory, acquire a new 
and deeper significance. 

All this, yes, and more, one realises 
in the study of Shakespeare. One by 
one the beauties crowd themselves within 
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the mind ; one by. one the graces grow 
into realities ; and from this picture of 
Nature her beauties are made manifest. 
She is mirrored in her rage and in her 
browsing peace, she is never mean, never 
unworthy our love and gratitude, but for 
ever incorruptible to our sweet Bard of 
Avon. A cold, bloodless, blind tyrant 
never, but eloquent and gentle, loving 
to us all. 

Who can over-estimate the value of such 
works? The rough corners of this civil- 
isation of ours is for ever wearing away 
the sweetness of our natures, and we hail 
with childish gladness and joy the 
splendid love that our Shakespeare be- 
stowed upon this mighty and beauteous 
old earth. 



THE NEW POET: 

HIS METHODS— HIS QUALIFICATIONS 

The Philistine 

** Society," says Sainte Beuve in his 
essay on ** Balzac," '* is like a woman. She 
desires a painter." 

The woman of our time has found her 
painter in the dramatist, but, oddly enough, 
instead of flattering her by even the slight- 
est touches, he has seen fit to portray her 
on her very worst days, omitting what few 
beauties she has, and grossly exaggerating 
her bad points. His choice of position, 
too, has been singularly infelicitous, and 
his colouring is intensely monotonous. The 
good woman in her heart of hearts is by 
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no means pleased with the result ; her little 
harmless vanities are violated, and she 
demands, not without asperity, an explana- 
tion of her delineator. 

The old dramatist explained to the 
ladies who deemed themselves injured 
by his animadversions on their sex, 
that they could not be expected to be 
tickled when the physician "let their 
blood," and I suppose much the same 
answer would be offered by the dramatist 
of to-day. On the face of it, the explana- 
tion is plausible, but the connection 
between medical treatment and moral per- 
suasion is not so easily followed. 

The old-fashioned remedy of blood- 
letting is now nearly discarded, and with 
the wonderful adaptability of the dramatist 
to his surroundings, he has changed his 
ideas of blood-letting into cauterising, 
which term expresses his aim more 
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effectually. He now cauterises ulcers of 
Society as M. Augustin Filon has it 
" Ibsen cauterises the ulcers which eat 
into the very life of England." 

This, is of course, very kind of Ibsen ; 

I feel sure all those to whom he has 
ministered will be duly appreciative ; but 
is it necessary to cauterise all the inmates 
of an hospital because one poor wretch 
needs the treatment ? Must a whole nation 
be placed under the cautery of the 
dramatist in the vain hope that it will 
prove effective to one especial class ? 

Again, is caustic the sovereign'st 
remedy for all diseases — is it to be applied 
with equal effect in all cases ? 

Can the dramatist hope that by the , 

assiduous application of this treatment 
he will remedy those sad evils of Society ? 
Will he remove the horrors of poverty, of 
ignorance, and of their child— crime? 
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Will he accomplish what the laws of 
thousands of years have failed to touch — 
will he succeed in eliminating the deeply- 
rooted selfishness and greed upon which 
our present social fabric is built? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that by merely repre- 
senting the symptoms of this trouble he 
is going to remove the disease itself? It 
is difficult to know what the new poet 
thinks is reasonable, even in his own 
productions ? He has swept aside all our 
old ideas of the poet's art. He is no 
longer synthetical, but analytical ; no longer 
creative, but destructive ; or at best a re- 
producer — a photographer, whose object is 
to portray us — seemingly, since we have no 
evidence to the contrary — at our worst. 
We cannot look to the new poet to lead 
us upwards and out of the trammels of 
everyday existence ; he no longer considers 
it his aim to fill our hearts with delight, but 
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with a sense of hopelessness ; neither 
does he deem it expedient to play upon 
our emotions with a delicious fairy-like 
enchantment, to raise our drooping spirits ; 
to re-kindle kind fancy's fire. He re- 
stricts himself to questions of Sociology, 
to works on Pathology. The sun-lit fields 
are no longer a source of delight to him. 

Scalpel in hand he studies in dissecting 
rooms ; the fresh odour of the wild flowers 
no longer delights him — he is content with 
the aroma of scented caricatures ; ethereal 
fancies are superseded by sordid matter-of- 
fact reality. 

The new poet no longer gives to *'airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name " — 
such ideas are painfully ridiculous to him, 
but instead, turns his attention to the 
habitations already held by very material 
and repulsive somethings. 

He tells us in language plain and un- 
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mistakable that the existence of these 
airy nothings is hypothetical, only matter 
for conjecture, and even if it were possible 
to establish finally the proof of their exist- 
ence, it would be folly to write of them 
or introduce them, since we could not 
estimate the value of the work, owing to 
the difficulty we should encounter if we 
attempted to estimate its value by its 
conformity with the original. 

True enough! the three-foot rule is of 
no use here ! We cannot take the dimen- 
sions of the object represented and apply 
it to the original, since it is not measure- 
able. And, oh! banish the thought! we 
should be obliged to pronounce upon the 
work according to the emotions it aroused. 
This thought is too horrible to contemplate. 

The poet has resource to some everyday 
occurrence which offers the inestimable 
advantage of bearing the application of 
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the three-foot rule, by whose means we 
are enabled to pass judgment on the work, 
by the measure of exactitude with which 
he depicts it. Therein alone lies the 
great value of the realistic movement. 

It has for its object the analysis of 
human nature, and, alas ! that analysis is 
but too often applied to its worst points. 
Never do we consider for a moment that 
the poet should create instead of devastate. 

Hitherto it has been a recognised feature 
of a poet's work that it should tend to 
raise mankind to the poet's height, rather 
than fetter it to its own low level. 

The existence of this movement may 

be explained by the fact, that the English 
mind demands exactness in minutiae of 
detail in Art as in all things else. 

•*The clear positivism of the English- 
man, " says Dr Max Nordau, ^^ demands 
exact data, measures, and figures. 
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"Supplied with these, he is content, 
and does not criticise starting points. 
The Englishman accepts a fit of delirium 
if it is accompanied by diagrams. 

** Milton's description of hell, and its in- 
habitants, is as detailed and conscientious 
as that of a land surveyor or a natural 
philosopher, and Bunyan depicts the 
Pilgrim's progress to the mystical 
Kingdom of Redemption in the method 
of the most graphic writers of travel — a 
Captain Cook or a Burton." 

The same thing may be said to apply to 
the new school of dramatists. Reality and 
the strict adherence to outside forms has 
gone so far as to induce our poets to re- 
produce with terrible exactness phases in 
people's lives, which can have absolutely 
no good effect upon either the advance- 
ment of their art or theatre-goers generally. 

From the point of view of Art, it is 
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fundamentally wrong to *' merely reproduce 
things vile and squalid," since the in- 
evitable result must be the lowering of 
the drama to the limits of the most 
degraded elements in us, and instead of 
ministering to minds more or less inert, it 
becomes nothing more than a mirror in 
which we are enabled to mark that same 
inertness which pervades Society. The 
drop, from even the ordinary Philistine's 
position, to that of the realistic poet, is 
not inconsiderable, nor is it unattended 
with a danger. We now look to our new 
poet for sombre Realism, cool calculation 
of the old, old social problems, which 
many unthinking persons might consider 
to be the outcome of the present ad- 
vanced stage of civilisation. Nowadays 
the poet, to be truly great, must face 
facts, which, to the great majority, are 
painful, and as the poet is obviously sup- 
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posed to do something beside ''face 
facts," it is pre-supposed that he must 
say something of them. In the degree of 
the pain he excites, we have evidence 
afforded of his ** courage " ; which courage 
strikes us as identical with that which 
prompts egotistical, selfish persons to 
relieve their feelings at the expense of 
others, or those whose desires far 
outweigh their consideration of other 
people's sensibility. 

This is the standpoint of the realist 
Should he occasion suffering to any 
person, the sufferer is pointed out as a 
member of the ''Guilty Conscience Party." 
It is worthy of comment that the guilty are 
most careful to hide their true feelings ; 
and, as with criminals, the most hardened 
are the most difficult to touch — so with 
the realists and the Philistines. The latter 
proclaim aloud their sense of suffering, 
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while the former cloak it up, evincing it 
only in sarcasm, and the like. 

With reference to Ibsen, it is impossible 
that the masses of theatre-goers, termed 
by Mr Bernard Shaw "The Guilty 
Conscience Party" for reasons offered 
above, should appreciate a production of 
his pen, since it is fundamentally impossible 
to take delight in the contemplation of our 
worst points, when, as Mr George Meredith 
puts it, '* we are no better than we should 
be." We can all do that at home. 

Again, the ** Guilty Conscience Party " 
is placed in the extremely annoying posi- 
tion of not being sure whether it is 
supposed to sympathise with any character 
in particular, or all in general, or whether 
sympathy has got anything to do with the 
proceeding. The only way they have of 
finding out is to wait for the interpretations 
which follow. 
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This is not always found to be satis- 
factory ; for, instead of conveying any 
definite idea by these multifarious criti- 
cisms, interpretations, appreciations, and 
the like, the poor Philistine is be-fuddled 
beyond measure, owing to the fact that no 
two interpreters or critics can agree upon 
one single point of any vital importance. 
One declares the work to be a subtle 
poem ; another considers it an indictment 
against Society ; while a third imagines it 
to be a great scientific problem. 

The great " Guilty Conscience Party " 
is in a state of ferment, since it has not the 
slightest notion what it is supposed to be 
guilty of, and is willing to be considered 
culpable of anything reasonable, so long 
as it is not asked to subject itself to such 
treatment again. 

According to this realistic idea. Art 
becomes the means for racking sentiments 
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and shattering ideals : in short, the means 
for devastating everything, building up 
nothing, producing nothing, excepting a 
feeling of profound helplessness and 
despair. Our ideals, torn rudely from us, 
leave only a blank behind — a deep, 
sinister nothingness through which no 
ray of sunshine can ever penetrate; 
dolorous caverns instead of landscapes 
smiling in the sunshine ; misery instead of 
happiness ; death instead of life. 

Play after play is produced, having its 
interest centred in some sad social condi- 
tion, not new by any means, but as old as 
the Epic of Eden itself We have the 
evil results of a mesalliance thrust upon 
us ; some impossible misunderstanding 
wrecking domestic happiness completely, 
ruin through forgiveness, and ruin through 
unforgiveness ; the optimist ruined and the 
pessimist also — ruin, ruin, for everybody. 
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No moral is to be deduced, none, 
except a solemn feeling that reform or 
hope for better things is out of the 
question, nay, impossible — that hope itself 
is dead. 

A novel defence — and a characteristic — 
of the modern poet is to be found in the 
" Quintessence of Ibsenism," by Mr G. 
Bernard Shaw, in which the value of the 
works of Ibsen is set forth. To Mr Shaw, 
Ibsen is a social reformer first, and a poet 
nowhere in particular. A lengthy disser- 
tation of the worthlessness of Society, the 
"hideous mockery of it all," etc., etc., etc., 
forms an introduction to the study of the 
dramatist. The emancipation of woman, 
universal suffrage, and such questions, 
receive the author's attention, while the 
poor Philistine comes in for a lofty, 
contemptuous reference on every other 
page throughout the work. 
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I think most men — the everyday men 
in the street — have a good general 
acquaintance with these phases of exist- 
ence of which Ibsen treats, and with the 
morbid aspect of life altogether — maybe 
their knowledge of it is based upon some 
bitter experience. Let it be said that they 
have often the courage to face and over- 
come these, but the poor deluded fellows 
will, in all probability, go jogging along 
through life thinking of a poet as one whose 
genius is to be estimated, not by harping 
on the degradation of our lives, but by 
the way he conceals all that is revolting 
to us — or, at least, outweighs it, as God 
ordained, with the true, the great, the 
beautiful. The Philistine's view of life 
may not be the most desirable, or the 
most logical, but it is at any rate a working 
fact with which we have to deal, and if 
we can make no good of the Philistine 
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under his own laws, we are not going to 
get any good out of him under our Utopian 
schemes. 

The Philistine would readily believe in 
the value of this Realistic Movement if he 
could feel any good results within himself ; 
but he manifestly mistrusts any such means 
of obtaining universal suffrage, and surely 
he may be forgiven if he doubts the 
efficacy of a movement which has, for him, 
unmitigated Pessimism, and which holds 
out not one jot of hope or confidence, even 
in humanity itself. 



THE TREATMENT OF THE 

SUBJECT 



** CYMBELINE " LESSING LAOCOON 



If we are to take the principle upon which 
the Realistic Movement is based in its 
widest sense, we must of necessity 
conclude, that there is in Nature nothing, 
no matter how trivial or commonplace, 
that the poet may not utilise as subject 
matter. 

But in addition to this, there is also the 
question of the manipulation of the theme, 
which, it will not be denied, is one of the 
most important considerations with regard 
to all Art productions. 

A theme may in itself, viewed in Nature, 
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arouse emotions of an intensely painful 
kind — yet, when applied to Art, prove, if 
not actually pleasing, at least edifying. 
This, however, depends entirely upon the 
treatment of the subject. Tragedy, for 
instance, would cease to be a distinct form 
of poetry, if it were not that the subjects 
which form it are essentially grave and 
terrible in their character ; and while it is 
possible for us to derive intense enjoyment 
from that branch of Dramatic Art, we, at 
the same time, cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the conditions, the action, the circum- 
stances of which it treats, are in themselves, 
considered as they appear in the outside 
world, extremely distressing. 

In addition to the exhibition of pain and 
grief which is an essential element in 
Tragedy, it must be borne in mind that 
the suffering must never be the result of 
stupidity on the part of the sufferer, and 
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our sympathies are endangered when we 
have presented to our notice sufferings 
which appear to us to be fully deserved. 
Thus, one of the first aims the poet has 
in view should be the satisfaction of our 
ideas of Poetic Justice, and, as Poetic 
Justice is formed mainly upon our ideas 
of morality, that code of morality should 
be strictly adhered to. To argue that 
adherence to our conceptions of morality 
in any way interferes with Art as Art is 
erroneous. 

A play built in accordance with the 
moral ideas of the British Matron may ' 
yet be good art, though that worthy may 
not discern all the beauties it contains. 
For a tragedy iis not only a matter of 
poetry, but of ethics ; and only as the 
action accords with existing notions of 
what is right and wrong, will the value 
of the work be estimated. 
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This cannot be insisted upon too much ! 

It would be difficult to equal in point 
of view of Poetic Justice, Shakespeare's 
play of "Cymbeline"! The British Matron 
thinks that the; plot is not without its 
defects in point of propriety ; but what 
fault can she find with the denotiement ? 
Is it not Christian to a degree? Con- 
fession, forgiveness, reconciliation, and a 
general diffusion of happiness ; and though 
"Cymbeline" may not claim to be considered 
one of Shakespeare's strong plays ; though 
in point of "construction" it may not 
reach the standard set up by modern day 
critics, it is at least a monument of what 
may be done to gloss over the natural 
" impropriety " — to use a favourite word 
with the British Matron — which that good 
woman associates with the work. 

Treated on realistic principles " Cymbe* 
line " would be hissed from the stage ; but 
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with the judicious handling it received at 
the hands of our great poet the play re- 
mains accessible to every sunny-hearted 
child. The significance of the incidents is 
in nowise lost under the wealth of poetical 
ideas, but, if anything, heightened to an 
extraordinary degree. Mankind will take 
a lesson so much easier when it is given 
in the form of pleasure, and when the 
lessons are associated with beauty, there 
is much greater chance that they will be 
remembered, since it is in itself a pleasure 
to recount them. 

With all idealists' work this is so 
noticeable. It is a direct incentive to 
consider the teachings of a poet when his 
ideas are shadowed forth in a delightful 
manner, and idealistic treatment always 
more or less reduces the notion of being 
preached at — an idea which somehow or 
other is always imparted by realistic 
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drama. But it is not as a means of 
inculcating morals that the greatness of 
the theatre is to be estimated, but by the 
influence it exercises over the great and 
the tender emotions of a people. 

Nowadays especially, we are finding 
that *' heart," as a factor which may be 
reckoned upon for guidance, is gradually 
dying away out of men's consideration. 
Where we might expect generosity, 
charitableness, and forgiveness — all of 
which, if they do not specifically spring 
from the heart, are at least closely allied to 
it — we find a cold, colourless imitation 
springing from conviction. We find also 
that it **does not pay," to be led by the 
promptings of the heart, and gradually, be 
it said to our credit, not always without 
effort, we overcome its influence by sheer 
force of will. 

Intellect is what is so needed in these 
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times, shrewdness and keenness are in 
greater demand in the * ' market " than 
*' heart " ; they fetch a higher price. 

Heart ! Why, what right has a man of 
business, an official, to a "heart"? 

Whether he has any right or not, it is 
at least certain that he is not without one, 
and struggle how he may, it must at 
times assert itself. The very struggle to 
keep it for ever subordinate to his will is 
pain to him, and it is essential to his well- 
being that he should not be deprived of 
the pleasure that comes when it is allowed 
free exercise uncontrolled. 

The great rush of civilisation which is 
going on just now is wearing away the 
nerves of all humanity engaged in it. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that this fever of civilisation is not 
yet a century old with us, we shall see 
how marvellous are the powers of the 
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Genus Homo of adapting itself to its 
surroundings. A modification which 
might occur in a lower organism gradually 
to meet a change in environment, must of 
necessity take place in man with com- 
parative suddenness, since he has to adapt 
himself to artificial surroundings of his 
own creation, while natural conditions 
alone affect organisms lower in the scale 
of evolution, therefore the strain is not so 
intense. 

The spirit of commercialism which has 
seized hold of the people of England has 
had the effect of subjugating heart entirely 
to head. Things are now "matters of 
business," and are — so far as it is possible, 
carried out upon lines which do not admit 
of the existence of any sentiment whatso- 
ever. 

A merchant will ruin another without 
compunction, a smile spreading over his 
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face, on a " little matter of business " : for 
has he not a plausible excuse, the justice 
of which is admitted by all other business 
men — "It's only business!" One might 
be brought to believe that the heart, as 
an organ of love and pity and good-will, 
would soon become extinct under the 
influence of commercialism, but it is not 
so. So long as we can turn to idealistic 
Art, there is no possibility of such a 
consummation. 

In the theatre especially we can see 
how closely the world is knit. Under 
its hallowed roof men and women become 
brothers and sisters. In the bosom of 
each creature there beats a heart to 
some tune or other — maybe it beats 
quicker at the thought of gold, or of 
fame, but a heart is there, and susceptible. 
When a great human note is sounded, 
of pain, joy, or grief, it echoes through the 
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soul of every man and woman there, and 
welds their hearts together into one 
great bond of sympathy, into one pulse. 
"One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin." 

No bond, no touch of Nature can make 
the whole world kin, but it can at least 
force it home to us how great is the 
kinship that exists between man and man. 
Nowhere is the truth of this to be felt 
more than in the theatre, and if the day 
shall ever come when the theatre holds 
no power over men, it will be be- 
cause it has missed its true aim, when 
it has stooped to what is meanest and 
most sordid in man instead of raising 
him to the proud height of its own 
majesty. 

Its majesty is man's majesty; its 
grandeur but a reflection of the grandeur 
of his own nature, and what he sees there 
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of love, tenderness, and forgiveness, he 
knows is also in his power to give. The 
possibilities of life are made plain to him — 
the beauty of the world, the value of life — 
and much — ^at least as much as can be 
taught — of its meaning. 

What has "construction" to do with poems 
that treat of man ? What rule shall be 
observed other than is contained in the one 
word, Beauty ? Who shall say by looking 
at the construction of a play, This is good 
— ^This is bad ? Or if an opinion is passed, 
by what is it judged ? — By its conformity 
to other productions, or by the delight it 
affords to the people ? — the first, I fear. 

Form is, however, an absolute essential 
to Art as we know it, and when the realist 
admits that some selection is necessary, he 
at the same time denies the validity of the 
theory he upholds. 

It is one of the first duties of a poet 
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or artist to learn what to select — indeed 
selection is often by far the greatest and 
most important indication of talent. 

Similarly with human actions, some 
selection is necessary in order to produce 
a perfect work of art. Nature never aims 
at effect, though it may seem quite the 
contrary to us. She has always a higher 
purpose in view. If we delight in her, it 
is a matter of congratulation, since she has 
not aimed merely at pleasing us. 

The sea does not roll in order that we 
shall stand by the seashore and delight in 
it : it is bound by law to roll whether we 
like it or no ; and if some awful cataclysm 
were to sweep all life off our earth to-day, 
the sun would still flood the world with 
light and warmth. 

It may gratify the self-glorifying instincts 
of some persons to think that man is the 
lord of creation, but alas ! it is too obvious 
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that Nature is as indifferent to him as to 
the lowest form of life, and pleasing though 
it may be to think that the earth was 
made beautiful to delight man's heart, it is, 
nevertheless, a conclusion which will not 
bear the slightest examination. 

Beautiful, however, we find her — and 
by means of Art we embellish her, we 
quicken her movements, eliminate her 
trifling faults. 

We suppress this and intensify that, 
until, by selecting and applying beauty 
to beauty, grace to grace, we have a work 
of art. The genius of an artist is more 
than half told in the choice of his subject. 

Since Art implies selection, the nearer 
we approach natural forms, the further we 
depart from Art — consequently to repro- 
duce with absolute fidelity an incident or 
a phase of Nature is not Art, no matter 
what philosophical significance it may 
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bear, since it does not require the 
exercise of selective power. Mr Basil 
Worsfold, explaining Aristotle's views on 
Poetry in his " Principles of Criticism," 
says : " The poet must know how to select 
so much human action, and human action of 
such a character as admits of being effec- 
tively reproduced by the methods of Art." 

To deny that selection is an essential 
is also to deny that form is requisite, 
since, if "human action" of a certain 
character is chosen with the view of 
realistic treatment, it must be simply 
reproduced with exact fidelity without 
regard to form. 

This is simply making sport of the 
term Art ; for there is nothing to prevent 
all sane creatures from indulging in it ad 
libitum, and life, as viewed in a camera 
obscura, is at once the highest type of 
Art conceivable. 
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No one, least of all those of any specula- 
tive tendency, would wish to deny the sig- 
nificance that underlies all human action, 
no matter how seemingly commonplace ; but 
is it to be shown that the poet is at liberty 
to select an incident from among these 
merely on that account? Every child 
knows that the philosopher's view of life 
differs from the poet's, inasmuch as the 
former seek truth, and the latter beauty ; 
and even admitting that the poet is also 
a philosopher, that does not make his work 
Philosophy any more than if the cases 
were reversed the philosopher's aim 
would be to produce poetry. Obviously, 
a middle course is open, and it is this : 
a circumstance may be indubitably sig- 
nificant, without possessing the slightest 
claim to be considered beautiful, while, 
on the other hand, all beautiful circum- 
stances have a double claim upon our 
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sympathies since they are significant and 
pleasing. The utter futility of attempting 
to ally Philosophy and the Sciences with 
Dramatic Art is easily seen, for instead 
of raising the standard of taste, it simply 
increases our power of analysis. 

And as analysis and minute observation 
are not man's highest aims, it follows 
that the departure must of necessity prove 
unfruitful. 

To all who reflect upon the matter, it 
is obvious that the truer the imitation 
of natural forms in smaller and more 
trivial things, the meaner and more in- 
significant become the ideas which are 
aroused by their contemplation ; and it 
is also clear that the portrayal of 
scenes or conditions, which in outside 
life are productive of displeasure, with 
"realistic force," will arouse in the 
mind, intenser feelings of distress as the 
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representation accords with the natural 
phenomena. 

Lessing is responsible for a strange 
statement in his '* Laocoon," concerning 
this ** True to Nature" theory. 

Speaking of the aim of Art, he says : 
" Truth and expression should be its first 
law, and as Nature herself invariably sacri- 
fices beauty to a higher purpose, so also must 
the artist subordinate it to his general 
design, and not pursue it farther than truth 
and expression allow him. For it is 
enough that, through truth and expression, 
what is ugly in Nature is changed into a 
beauty of Art. " On the face of it, this 
statement is absurd. The confusion arises 
from the use of the term truth. How can 
it be that a truthful account can convey a 
direct misrepresentation ? If Lessing uses 
the term in its common acceptance, the 
production must be an exact and faithful 
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account of the natural form, which he tells 
us might be repulsive — yet during the 
process of veracious portrayal it becomes 
" Beauty in Art. " 

The very opposite is the real state of 
the case. The more exact the copy, the 
greater the pain evoked by its contempla- 
tion, since its adherence to its natural 
form is so strict as to arouse the identical 
emotional state in Art as in Nature. It 
amounts to an absurdity to suppose that 
a painter might, by vigorous application of 
this principle to some loathsome scene, 
render it beautiful ; for though technique 
mitigates to a great degree the crudity of 
the objects and conditions of outside exist- 
ence, yet it has not power to transform 
what is naturally repulsive into what is 
artistically beautiful. 



A SUGGESTION 

" All seems infected that th* infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye." 

— Pope. 

As the idealist abstracts from Nature a 
collection of the beauties, the realist 
abstracts those qualities which are not of 
necessity beautiful ; and whereas the 
former heightens beauty through the 
medium of his imagination, the latter, 
disdaining all such arts, reproduces with 
exact fidelity the phases of which he 
treats : which plan, as all those with a 
logical turn of mind may see, induces the 
exercise of the identical emotions which 
are evoked by the contemplation of the 
objects under their natural conditions. 

106 
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This principle, then, threatens to demolish 
Art entirely, since nothing is needed but 
a strict adherence to Nature; and as 
fidelity is a mark of merit, the nearer the 
proauction becomes to the original form, 
by so much is the value of the work 
enhanced. We must conclude, then, that 
all that tends to ameliorate distressing 
qualities, or which aims at heightening 
the pleasing qualities, will be set down as 
bad. If it is that naturalism is such an 
incalculable advantage, the realist is 
demonstrating the weakness of his own 
position, and is rapidly urging us on to 
that point when we shall no longer attend 
the theatre, but turn our attention to the 
scandals in the newspapers, and spend 
our time ii\ poring over the evils around 
us. 

If it is necessary for the advance of Art, 
and through Art the cause of humanity, 
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that we should be brought face to face 
with moral squalor and physical suffering, 
let us by all means take steps to place such 
possibilities before the general public. 
We might close our theatres, turn them 
into warehouses or what you will, and 
agitate for free access to our asylums, 
prisons, and hospitals. There we could 
have the genuine thing undiluted. Works 
on Pathology might be made a jingle of 
rhyme, and would prove more valuable to 
the *' artistic sense '* than the attempts of 
the realistic poet. Or might we not 
indulge in accounts of disease of mind and 
body, recited in blank verse ? Our records 
of asylums would offer ample material, and 
the Lock Hospitals prove founts of 
inspiration. I fear, however, this would 
not prove feasible, but, at any rate, it 
would be just as interesting, certainly more 
edifying, since it would have the virtue of 
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accuracy, and would also offer the obvious 
advantage of giving scientific instruction 
in an intellectual and artistic mannen 
It would also afford the opportunity of 
listening to many kinds of ^^ hidden 
harmonies," and we could parade our 
erudition by prolific after-discussions. 

We could praise this man's subtle 
manner of treating erotic insanity, we 
could condemn that man for overdoing the 
stigmata of megalomania, we could heap 
fulsome praises on the person who inter- 
spersed his description of egoism with 
vague phrases, from which no two persons 
could possibly divine the same meaning, 
and, owing to the complete state of mental 
obfuscation which would inevitably result, 
we could, many of us, set up as interpreters 
of the authors, while they might discreetly 
withdraw, wondering to themselves what 
on earth they really did mean. Should 
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this prove unsatisfying, we might have the 
records of coroners' inquests boiled down 
into poetry, and dished up for the delecta- 
tion of the multitude. A new science of 
the Beautiful might be formulated, which 
should demonstrate that the delight in 
witnessing sordid exhibitions was the 
natural province, from which man might 
be expected to derive pure, aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

If it be that Sadism has such a thorough 
hold on us, let us by all means openly 
acknowledge it, and say to one another. 
"Art is dead, the old order has passed 
out of existence, let us welcome the new ! " 



CONCLUSION 

Whatever view we take of An — whether 
we look upon it as a means to an end 
or an end in itself — we cannot overlook 
the fact that its influence must be ex- 
tremely powerful, whether for good or 
bad. Degenerate Art, springing from de- 
generates and appealing to degenerates, 
is not in itself bad, but is, as it were, a 
manifestation of the trouble which infects 
them. Yet it has the effect of inducing 
persons to look upon it as good, and 
consequently to lead them astray in their 
ideas of what is really true Art, and to 
cause them to seek delight in those 
productions which have their birth in 
mental disease,* having for its aim the 

* Degeneration. 

HI 
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propagation of unhealthy, morbid, pessi- 
mistic ideas. 

Such, in effect, is felt to be the real case. 
Normal creatures cannot take delight in 
the exhibitions to which they are treated 
nowadays — ^more particularly by Ibsesr's 
school. 

To men of bright, hopeful natures, the 
exhibition of peevishness is agonising, 
while to those of morbid, peevish tempera- 
ment the voice of magnanimity and 
fortitude is not only intolerable, but ,^- 
real and foolish. If we go into the theatre 
believing that the good in life outweighs 
the evil, and we see represented there, a 
class of persons railing at the rottenn^^ of 
existence, and of their fortune in general, who 
declare life to be a disease, an idle dream, 
an idiot's tale : moreover, when it is made 
obvious that the poet intends these persons 
to be taken seriously as types, what shall 
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we be led to think and feel with regard 
to it all — in what estimation shall we 
hold the genius of the poet, and how 
shall we estimate the value of his labour 
— what sympathy is possible between us 
and him ? On the other hand, if we go 
to the theatre disbelieving in fortitude, and 
all those virtues which make existence 
more tolerable, all that we see represent- 
ing those attributes will seem ridiculously 
ingenuous and supremely absurd. When 
WL are anxiously expected to derive 
moral, aesthetic, and intellectual training 
from the exhibition of egoism, and it is 
confidently anticipated that we shall relish 
" Poetry " dealing with various degrees 
of mental derangement; when *' poems" 
are studded as thick as they can hold with 
the stigmata of these, what a state must 
we have reached ! Where out of all the 
darkness are we to look in anticipation of 

H 
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the new dawn ? — the final overthrow of this 
hideous Stygian Blackness, which threatens 
to engulf all those hundreds of thousands 
to whom the drama was almost a sacred 
possession ; who, even if they had a 
conscience which held guilt, at least were 
true to their colours, and to the great, 
glad, aboriginal instincts which lie at 
bottom in all men, and which strives, often 
dumbly enough, to reach the purest, the 
truest which is possible with them. This 
instinct shudders at the notion of dragging 
down the Drama to the lowest levels of 
existence, and confidently looks forward to 
the time, when, by its sublime and subtle 
agency the soul of man shall expand 
mightily, and, under its influence, grow 
out of misery and doubt that at present 
beset him into the auroral radiance that 
lies slumbering in our hearts, ready to 
kindle even at the word, Beauty ! 
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